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On the front... 


Lloyd Thompson measures the guide on a table 
saw before he cuts decking for a 20-foot small boat. 
Base St Louis customizes 17 and 20-foot small boats 
for the demands of inland river use. They supply every 
Second District unit with these boats. See story and 
photos on pages four and five. 











The River Currents staff thanks all the units who 
submitted stories and photos for this issue. The 
deadline for the June issue is May 15. If you have 
questions about submissions. feel free to call district 
public affairs at FTS 279-4627 or (314) 425-4627 
and discuss photos and stories with the staff. River 
Currents is an excellent way to recognize the 
achievements of your unit and its people. 


CITATION | 


Members During 200th 
Year Receive BUC 


e oast Guard Commandant Admiral Paul Yost pre- 
sented the Coast Guard Bicentennial Unit Com- 
mendation (BUC) to all members of the Coast Guard 
Jan.2. 

All members are eligible for the BUC including se- 
lected reservists fulfilling all training obligations, civilians 
and Auxiliarists serving honorably during any period from 
Jun. 4, 1989, to Aug. 4, 1990. 

The initial issuance of the BUC ribbon bar for mili- 
tary members has begun. The BUC lapel device for civil- 
ians is expected to be available in June. The Bicenten- 
nial Unit Commendation will rank in precedence just 
below the Coast Guard Meritorious Unit Commendation. 

The following citation accompanied the award. 
“The United States Coast Guard is awarded the Coast 
Guard Bicentennial Unit Commendation for an extraor- 
dinary level of service to the government and citizens of 
the United States for 200 years and in particular from 
March 1989 through October 1989. During this period in 
which the Coast Guard also began commemoration its 
Bicentennial, the country suffered the largest oil spill in 
United States history and the devastation of both Hurri- 
cane Hugo and the Loma Prieta Earthquake. All regions 
and missions required exceptional performance from men 
and women throughout the Coast Guard to sustain the 
greatly accelerated tempo of operation. Their response 
was equal to the challenge. Cutters and aircraft were 
redeployed to meet rapidly changing demands. Many per- 
sonnel were transferred away from their home units for 
extended periods, having to work unusually long hours in 
the most difficult of circumstances. Those who remained 
behind also shouldered heavy burdens as they labored 
to maintain the high level of “routine” services de- 
spite the reduced numbers of personnel available. Staff 
and support personnel also rose to the occasion, ex- 
hibiting the flexibility and stamina demanded by the 
heightened operational tempo. Demonstrating the finest 
professionalism, skill and dedication, Coast Guard person- 
nel everywhere capably stood watch over the environment, 
aided and rescued mariners in distress, interdicted tons of 
poisonous drugs, and ensured cargo moved safely through 
the nation’s ports. This period was one of the most re- 
markable in the Coast Guard’s 200-year history. For their 
efforts in this, the Coast Guard’s Bicentennial year, the 
Secretary of Transportation awarded the Coast Guard the 
Department’s Gold Medal for Outstanding Achieve- 
ment. The devotion to duty and outstanding performance 
of all the service’s people — military, civilian, reserve 
and auxiliary— throughout this period, reflect great cred- 
it upon the United States Coast Guard and are in keep- 
ing with the highest traditions of its military and humani- 


tarian service.” 
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Towboat Pilot 


Dies In 


by PA3 Rob Raskiewicz 








fire aboard the towboat Jesse 

Flowers killed one and seriously 
injured two others early Thursday 
morning March 8 on the Mississippi 
River near McGregor, Iowa. Marine 
Safety Detachment St. Paul, Minn., is 
conducting an investigation of the 
accident. 

At 3:45 a.m., Coast Guard Group 
Upper Mississippi River received a 
call from the towboat Scarlet Knight 
stating the Jesse Flowers was on fire 
and needed help. 

The Scarlet Knight responded 
to the stricken vessel. When they 
reached the Jesse Flowers, the fire was 
out, but not before it took its toll. 
Lieutenant Commander David 
Paxton, supervisor at Marine Safety 
Detachment St. Paul, said the fire 
marshal believes the towboat captain 
died from smoke inhalation. He also 
said two of the nine crewmembers 
were seriously injured from smoke 
inhalation, cuts and minor burns. 


Fire 


According to Paxton, investigators 
think the fire started in the mate’s 
cabin across from the captain’s 
quarters. 


The Jesse Flowers’ crew conducts 
firefighting drills every month. They 
saved the boat by quickly putting out 
the fire within 15 minutes before it 
could spread, said Paxton. 


The Scarlet Knight disconnected 
the grain barges from the damaged 
boat, rafted them off out of the chan- 
nel, and towed the Jesse Flowers to the 
nearby town of McGregor. Group 
Upper had an ambulance standing by 
at the city docks, and the dead and 
injured were taken to a nearby hospi- 
tal. 


MSD St. Paul is conducting a 
marine casualty investigation in an 
attempt to determine the cause of the 


accident. 








Up to their necks in training, members of Coast Guard Reserve Unit Louisville, Ky., use their 
clothing as flotation devices during a drown-proofing class. The crew traveled to the Coast Guard 
Reserve Training Center in Yorktown, Va., for a weekend training exercise Nov. 10-12. 
In addition to the drown-proofing class, the reservists also had training in search and rescue, 
navigation, security and law enforcement. (Photo by PA3 Charles Rucker, USCGR) 








300 Attend 
D2 Industry 
Day Meeting 





by Marine Safety Division 





he Second District's Marine 

Safety Division held its annual 

Industry Day meeting at the Breck- 
enridge-Frontenac Hotel in St. 
Louis March 13. Over 300 marine 
industry and Coast Guard represen- 
tatives attended the event. 

A morning session with all 
attendees discussed matters of 
general interest. In the afternoon, 
attendees broke into three groups 

— towing, facilities, and small pass- 
enger vessels — and focused discus- 
sions on issues specific to each 
group regarding regulations and 
operating procedures. 

Legislation issues and en- 
vironmental concerns in the wake of 
last year’s Exxon Valdez casualty 
prompted many of the morning dis- 
cussions. Captain Kevin Barry, 
chief of the Legislation Division at 
Headquarters, provided an update 
of legislative issues pending before 
Congress. Also, Rick Nelson, U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, discussed 
the ecosystem of the Upper Miss- 
issippi River Basin and environ- 
mentalist’s concerns of the effects 
of industry on the river systems. 
Crew members of the Army 
Corps of Engineers’ survey vessel 
Pathfinder were recognized by 
Captain Martin Moynihan, Second 
District chief of staff, for their 
outstanding efforts locating chan- 
nels during the recent low river 
conditions. 

On Monday evening, the St. 
Louis chapter of the Propeller Club 
of America hosted a meeting and 
dinner with Rear Admiral William 
Merlin, Eighth District commander, 
as the keynote speaker. He dis- 
cussed the similarities between the 
western rivers and gulf marine in- 
dustries, the interrelationship of the 
regions’ economies, and drug inter- 
diction efforts. 

















CGI 


Special Agents Perform 
Special Mission For CG 





by PA1 Dean Jones 





o military haircuts! No uniforms! And no sea duty! 
Where do I sign up? 


Sure, it sounds great, but being a Coast Guard 
Investigations Special Agent can be just as demanding as 
any other billet (or maybe, even more). The hours can be 
long, the travel tedious, and the recognition almost non- 
existent. However, the agent’s mission is vital to the 
function of the service. 


River Currents recently interviewed Senior Special 
Agent Jeff Duke about the role of special agents in the 
district and the Coast Guard. Duke is a 13-year Coast 
Guard veteran who came to the Second District Office of 
Law Enforcement in November 1989. 


River Currents: Would you compare the role of a Coast 
Guard agent to that of a police department’s internal affairs 
division? 

S/A Jeff Duke: ‘In one aspect, it’s exactly like that. 
We conduct criminal investigations on internal problems 
in the Coast Guard. If a command has a problem with an 
individual at their unit that is beyond their scope to 
handle — theft of government property, narcotics use on 
board — they’ll contact us. We’ll conduct an investigation 
into that.” 


RC: What other internal jobs do you perform? 
Duke: “‘We also conduct background investigations for all 
military security clearances for the Coast Guard.” 


RC: Isn’t there a government agency that does background 
investigations? 


Duke: ‘‘The Defense Intelligence Service does back- 
ground investigations for the DOD (Department of De- 
fense). Since we are DOT (Department of Transporta- 
tion), we do our own. . .Basically, the Coast Guard does it 
cheaper than DIS would.” 

RC: What is your role in this district as a government law 
enforcement agency? 

Duke: ‘We work with other federal agencies —- the DEA 
(Drug Enforcement Agency) and FBI (Federal Bureau of 
Investigations) — working narcotics cases such as smug- 
gling up the river and air drops. 


“We also provide protective services for visiting 
dignitaries like the Secret Service does for the president. If 
the commandant or vice-commandant comes to town and 
there is a threat against him, we will more or less be his 
body guards. If a high official comes to a Coast Guard unit, 
we will supplement their own protective service detail.” 


RC: How does the agent’s role in the Second District differ 
from agents in coastal districts? 
Duke: “As far as CGI goes, there’s not much difference in 
what we do here than anywhere else. Basically, it doesn’t 
matter what the unit’s mission is. If a Coastie is breaking 
the rules, then CGI is going to investigate and that is not 
necessarily mission related. It’s just as easy to steal 
something from a Coast Guard Aton unit as it is from a 
SAR unit. 

“Because of the distance involved (in traveling), CGI 
might not be contacted as frequently as in other districts.” 


RC: What about the war on drugs in this district? 
Duke: “The maritime drug cases are a lot less here 
because we don’t have a coast with access to the drug 


running routes like Florida, the Fifth District and Eighth 
District.” 


RC: When a Second District command needs your assist- 
ance, what do they do? 

Duke: “When a command needs something, they contact 
us and basically hire us like a private detective to come 
down and take care of a problem. There’s various Com- 


mandant Instructions that give them guidelines on what to 
do.” 


RC: Can CGI initiate it’s own investigation on an individual? 
Duke: “Our guidelines state that we can’t.... We have to 
have a command contact us and say we need your help.” 


RC: Do agents have jurisdiction to make civilian arrest? 
Duke:“‘Yes, on any federal laws applicable to the Coast 
Guard. If there is a murder on the high seas, Coast Guard 
has jurisdiction on that. Normally, we pass jurisdiction to 
the appropriate federal agency. (For murder cases), we 
would pass it on to the FBI. If it’s check forgery, we try to 
pass it on to the agency that’s mandated by executive order 
to take care of the case. If no one else wants to do it, CGI 
will step in and work that case.” 
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RC: What if it’s a Coastie who commits a crime? 
Duke: “If you committed a murder, the local (authority) is 
going to take care of that. We’ll monitor the case and 
provide whatever assistance to that agency that they need. 
If the murder happens on a Coast Guard unit, and the 
property is completely owned by the Coast Guard and not 
‘rented from the community, the Coast Guard has 

jurisdiction. It would be prosecuted as a UCM violation.” 


RC: Do CGI agents carry weapons? 

Duke: “All special agents carry weapons....We are 
authorized to carry them. I don’t carry them when I go to 
my son’s basketball game...but anytime we’re repre- 
senting ourselves as special agents, we carry them. We 
carry 9mm’s; (it’s) different from what the field carries.” 


RC: Do you consider your job dangerous? 

Duke: “Jt has been, but not to the point where an East St. 
Louis policeman’s job is dangerous. No, it is not overly 
dangerous. A lot of our concerns are when you go up to 
knock on someone’s door to do a background investigation 
.... You don’t know what’s on the other side of that door. 
They don’t know you are a Coast Guard investigator trying 
to find out information for a background investigation. You 
could be walking into a Jamaican crack house and not even 
be aware of it.” 


is one of the things we do to let them know if they need us, 
we're here.” 


RC: How’s the social interaction? 

Duke: “‘A CGI agent has CGI agents for friends. That’s 
pretty much it. We miss out on a lot of the picnics and that 
because of the aura we have — all CGIis there for is to count 
how many beers we’re drinking. We don’t; we don’t care.” 


RC: Is that why you don’t go to those type of functions? 
Duke: ‘“‘That’s one of the reasons why we don’t go. The 
other reason is because the less we are seen, the easier it is 
for us to do our job. If I have to put an agent in undercover 
at a unit and he’s been at a picnic with these people, then 
there’s a problem - they know who he is.” 


RC: You intentionally try to be seen as little as possible? 
Duke: “‘We do try to stay in our own little world and stay 
seperated. We bring a lot of that on ourselves mainly 
because it makes our job easier.” 


RC: Do you see the Coast Guard from a different perspective 
since you became an agent? 

Duke: “There is a lot of things that go on in the Coast 
Guard that when I was in general duty, I was never really 
aware of. I was at my own little happy unit, everything was 
going fine and I never worried about anything. But you see 





RC: Aren't the drug smuggling cases <¢« 
dangerous? 

Duke: “When you’re working a drug 
smuggling case, you realize the danger’s 
there, so you’re more prepared for it. It’s 
the every day stuff that concerns you 
more - those things you’re not prepared 
for.” 


RC: Do agents spend a lot of time on the 
road? 

Duke: “‘Unfortunately, we do. Anywhere 
between two and three weeks a month, 


(an agent) is probably gone at least half 


.. . Most people 
forget we’re just 
other coasties .. . 
CGI does not 
look to headhunt 
just for the sake 
of getting other 
somebody in our office is on the road. He people in trouble. ” 


the darker side of the Coast Guard in the 
job. You realize that because the Coast 
Guard gets its people from the general 
population, it isn’t any different than the 
population, itself .. .We kid ourselves a 
lot that we have higher standards and we 
only get great people in the Coast Guard, 
but that’s not necessarily true. There’s a 
very small percentage that have no busi- 
ness being in the military.” 


RC: Do you enjoy being an agent? 


Duke: “It’s afun job. Every one of them 
(agents) in this district do. They come on 





the year on the road somewhere other than his home. Even 
though this district only has units in a certain number of 
the states, we still have responsibility (for all 22 states). If 
someone came in the Coast Guard from South Dakota and 
needs a security clearance, we still have to go there and do 
his background investigation.” 


RC: What’s the interaction like between agents and uni- 
formed Coast Guardsmen? 

Duke: “Normally, we’re greeted with silence when we 
walk aboard (a unit). Most people forget we’re just other 
Coasties; we just don’t wear a uniform. CGI does not look 
to headhunt just for the sake of getting other people in 
trouble . . .but that’s a perception we have. Some- 
times it works to our advantage and sometimes it hinders 
us. 

“We don’t have a problem with most command 
structures. It’s the worker force (that worries)...whatever 
skeletons they have in their closet start to rattle. I guess 
they start thinking we’re there to get them. A lot of times 
we just come aboard to say hi. Liaison with the commands 


to be agents for different reasons. Some 
guys don’t want to go to sea anymore, so they think they’ll 
hide as an agent for awhile. We have a tendency to weed 
those out before they get to be agents. 

“For the most part, being an agent is a volunteer job, so 
they want to be there. We don’t kid anyone when they are 
coming aboard because it is very rigorous to become an 
agent. There is a lot of family separation and it’s hard for 
some people to put handcuffs on another Coastie.... 
There’s a loyalty that has built over the years - you don’t 
get another Coastie in trouble. You have to throw all that 
away when you come on this job. You have to realize if 
someone is doing something wrong, they have to be 
stopped; that’s what they pay us for.” 


Editor’s Note: The guidelines and requirements needed 


to apply for a Special Agent are outlined in the Coast 
Guard Personnel Manual. 
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ETI Donna Scott customizes the mounting brackets which hold the electronic gear on the 20-footers. 
The small boats are equipped with VHF-FM radio and a fathometer. (Photo by PA2 John Moss.) 





FN Stacy Nicholes sets up a wire welder in preparation to weld 


supports on the 20-footers. (Photo by PA3 Rob Raskiewicz) Mihe Sowell adjusts one of the twi : 20-f 
in engines on a 20-footer. 


He takes care of some major repairs that district units can’t 
perform themselves. (Photo by PA3 Rob Raskiewicz) 
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uipped For Harsh Rivers 


by PA3 Rob Raskiewicz 











O nly a handful of coasties and civilians from Base St. 
Louis outfit all the 17 and 20-foot small boats des- 
tined for Second District units. Before a unit receives 
a boat, the base must prepare it for the rigors of the inland 
rivers. 

When a 20-footer comes in, the boat first goes to the 
welders’s shop where the bow, sides and joints are 
reinforced. Also, the welders install a steering console. 
From there the boat goes to the carpenter’s shop where the 
deck is made and installed. The boat is then fitted with 
twin outboard engines. Also, the engine controls and the 
electronics are installed here. 

The base also outfits 17—foot small boats with twin 
outboard motors, fuel tanks, a VHF-FM radio and a 
fathometer. 


Finally, when all the gear is put on the boats, they are 
taken out on the river for a day of trails and fine- 
tuning. 

Finished 20-footers go to river tenders, while 17- 
footers go to MSOs and MSDs. Base St. Louis usually 
outfits about eight to 10 small boats a year. This year, 
however, the base will put together 13 by June. 


oe 


> of a 20-footer. (Photo by PA2 John Moss) 








Supports are welded to high-stress points on the 
20-footers.Strong currents and floating debris 
demand a stronger frame. (Photo by PA2 John 
Moss) 





pee Adding extra support to the bow, FN Stacy Nicholes welds a pipe to a 20-footer. The extra support 


minimizes damage when buoys are pulled aboard the small boat. (Photo by PA2 John Moss) 
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When There’s A 


Do you realize that 70 percent of 
Americans do not have a “Last Will 
and Testament” at their death? 
Without a will, there’s no way to 
plan for your family’s future, no way 
to have a say in how your estate 
will be managed and no way to direct 


how your estate will be distributed 





by LT Michael A. Suire, Legal Assistance Officer 





hy do so many people neglect or even refuse to make 

a will? It’s hard to say. There appears to be a mys- 
ticism about estate planning, and some may think it’s too 
confusing or complex for the average person to discuss. 
Unfortunately, lack of a will very often causes confusion 
and imposes unnecessary financial and emotional hard- 
ships on family survivors. It allows estate assets to be 
distributed in a manner which may not coincide with the 
decedent’s wishes and increases the cost to administer an 
estate. 

The purpose of this article is to diffuse some of the 
mystery by defining words and phrases to help you under- 
stand wills and estate planning. The following definitions 
focus on the people involved in creating and processing a 


will. 
son who dies with a will is said to have 


died testate while someone who dies with- 


out a will is said to have died intestate. Very often the word 
decedent is used interchangeably with testator; the dis- 
tinction is that a testator may be living or dead while 
decedent always refers to someone who is dead. The will- 
making process is called execution. 


A testator, meaning any person who makes or 
has made a will, is the most important 
person in the will-making process. A per- 


Witnesses are usually two or three disinterested, 

competent adults who watch and listen 
their signature, attest to or verify the 
will’s authenticity. The act of the wit- 


while you make your will. Witnesses, by 
nesses signing the will is call attestation. Their sig- 


Will... 


es, re 


pe Na ar 
— i . 
= 
, . » 


CDR John Orchard explains the provisions in ENS David Baugh’s will. 
Will execution is one of the most popular services provided by the Second 
District Legal Office. 


natures also verify the will was properly executed accord- 
ing to rigid statutory requirements. 


A disinterested person is not a beneficiary under the 
will being executed. A competent person can read, write, 
hear and see, and is not mentally ill. An adult is any 
individual over the age of eighteen. In some states, the age 
at which a person is considered an adult for the purpose of 
witnessing a will is as low as fourteen. 

Beneficiary is the generic term used to describe 
those persons or organizations design- 
ated to receive all or part of an estate. The 
first person named in a will to receive the 
bulk of an estate is referred to as the pri- 

mary beneficiary. 

If you are married, the primary beneficiary is usually 
your spouse but does not necessarily have to be. If you are 
unmarried, the primary beneficiary is usually a parent or 
sibling. Charitable organizations, children, other relatives 
or even persons unrelated to you may likewise be primary 
beneficiaries. 

Contingent beneficiaries receive all or part of the 
estate if the primary beneficiary does not survive you or is 
otherwise precluded from being a beneficiary. Secondary 
contingent beneficiaries are normally children or grand- 
children. 

Tertiary contingent beneficiaries may also be 
identified in case there are no primary or secondary 
contingent beneficiaries who survive you. The tertiary, or 
third, level is usually where brothers, sisters, cousins, 
nieces, nephews, other relatives or good friends come into 
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the picture. However, you control who gets what and how 
much. 

The executor is a person or financial institution 
chosen to administer the estate from your 
death until the estate is distributed to the 
beneficiaries. The executor is usually 
your surviving spouse but can be any 

person or financial institution who is willing to under- 
take the responsibility and meets the statutory require- 
ments. 

The substitute executor acts as the estate manager 
should the primary executor refuse or be unable to 
accept the responsibility for whatever reason. If a person 
dies without a will, the court overseeing the estate would 
appoint an administrator to act as the estate manger. The 
estate manager’s job is to identify, inventory, valuate and 
safeguard the assets of the estate until they are dis- 
tributed. If there is no will, the administrator uses state 
statutes to determine how the estate is to be distributed. 
The primary consideration in choosing an executor for 
your estate is to select someone whose judgement you 
trust. The executor will be making business decisions 
which will, for better or worse, affect the estate. 


A guardian, perhaps the most important individual 
to designate when you have minor child- 
ren, is appointed to care for the surviving 
minor children if you are not survived by 
the children’s other parents. A substi- 

tute guardian is appointed to act as the guardian should 
the primary guardian be unable to accept the respon- 
sibility for whatever reason. 


Nobody, including grandparents, other family members, 
or godparents, is automatically entitled to assume custody 
of your surviving minor children. The responsibility to 
select a guardian is your’s. Whom you choose will greatly 
influence the court in deciding who will receive custody of 
the surviving minor children. Identifying a guardian is an 
equally important consideration if you have minor children 
from a previous marriage even if you are not the custodial 
parent. The perspective guardian should be someone 
whom the children know and care for, and someone whose 
philosophy on child-rearing, religion, and education is 
similar to your’s. 

A trustee is the person or financial institution 

designated to manage the trust which may 
have been created by a will. Basically, a 
trust is a business arrangement where 
assets are managed for the benefit of 
certain beneficiaries. 

If both parents die before their minor children, the 
portion of their estates being left to the children is often 
placed “‘in trust” so that it can be used for the children’s 
care, upbringing and education. When the children reacha 
specified age, the trust is terminated and the remaining 
assets are distributed. Since the trustee will be making 
financial decisions affecting the estate, you should choose 
someone whose business judgment you trust. 


Since the topic of wills is so broad, this issue’s article 
ends here. Part two will continue with discussions of the 


will-making process and the consequences of having or not 
having a will. Coast Guard legal assistance officers are 
available to address any questions concerning wills or any 
other issue which may confront you. The most popular 
service they provide are wills and powers of attorney as 
well as general advice in all areas of the law. The Second 
District’s legal assistance program is explained in Com- 
mandant Instruction 5801.4 and in Chapter 1 of Second 
District Instruction M5800.1A. Please note that this 
article is not a substitute for legal advice for a particular 
problem but rather is meant to provide general infor- 
mation on a broad topic. 

If you come across any items of general concern 
which should be addressed in a future article, please 
advise the District Legal Office. The telephone numbers 
are FTS 279-4624 or (314) 425-4624. 





Military Justice Reports 


These reports from around the Coast Guard were 
provided by the Second District Legal Office. 


A Special Court-Martial held at Group Miami 
found QM1 Laporte not guilty of using marijuana. 


Petty Officer Massart of the Coast Guard Yard 
was sentenced to confinement at hard labor for six 
months, reduction to pay grade E-1 and forfeiture of 
two-thirds pay for six months having been found guilty 
by a Special Court-Martial of being drunk on duty and 
failing to obey an order or regulation. 


A Summary Court-Martial held at Group Lower 
Mississippi River found FN Brown guilty of using 
marijuana and sentenced him to reduction to pay 
grade E-2 and confinement at hard labor for 20 days. 


SNRM Scott of Group Hampton Roads was 
sentenced by a General Court-Martial to confinement 
at hard labor for two years, total forfeiture of all pay 
and allowances, reduction to pay grade E-1 and a bad 
conduct discharge after being found guilty of drunken 
driving and being absent without leave. 

SA Diaz was found guilty of using cocaine by a 
Special Court-Martial held at Greater Antilles Section 
and was sentenced to confinement at hard labor for 90 
days, forfeiture of $150 a month for four months, 
reduction to pay grade E-1 and a bad conduct dis- 
charge. 


RM3 Germann of the Thirteenth District was con- 
victed of rape and carnal knowledge at a General 
Court-Martial and was sentenced to 18 years con- 
finement at hard labor, total forfeiture of all pay and 
allowances, reduction to pay grade E-1 and a dis- 
honorable discharge. 
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AMVER Award (g7i\}V/i\ 101s" 


M arine Safety Office Pittsburgh presented the Alcoa ces 
Steamship Company with three awards Nov. 21 for Military Awards 
their participation in AMVER during 1988. 

The Automated Mutual-Assistance Vessel Rescue 
System (AMVER) is a program which provides search 
and rescue agencies around the globe with vital infor- 
mation for the coordination of search and rescue efforts at 
sea. Program participation is voluntary and its success 
depends on the merchant vessels’ voluntary submission of 
sailing plans, position reports and arrival reports to the 
Coast Guard. The information is entered into a computer 
located on Governor’s Island, N.Y. 

To qualify for an AMVER award, the vessel must be 
on plot with the Coast Guard computer for at least 128 


Shar BMS S.C. Peters, CGRU Pittsburgh 
This presentation on the inland rivers was highly unusual RMC D.S. Nesemeier, CGDTWO (dt) 


since inland river vessels do not participate in the AMVER LT AL. Daly, Group Lower 

program. The opportunity for the AMVER award to come SKi TD. Olson, Bass St. Louis 

to Pittsburgh arose when Alcoa Steamship Company ET2 D.A. Walker, Group lower 
recently relocated their office from New York City to MKC R.S. Hedges, CGRU Leavenworth 




















Coast Guard Commendation Medal: 
ETCS W.L. Winters, Group Lower 

Coast Guard Commendation Medal with “‘o”’: 
BMCM J.D. Arnold, CGC Gasconade 
BMCM F.W. Tupa, CGC Cimarron 
BMCM D.E. Urquhart, CGC Wyaconda 
SN B.A. Clark, Base St. Louis 

Coast Guard Achievement Medal: 
YN2 B.S. Schuster, CGRU Memphis 
PSC S.L. Hanna, CGRU Moundsville 
PS1 J.G. Laird, CGRU Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh. YNC V.E. Keithley, CGDTWO (r) 


Prevent Child Abuse BMCM D.G. Robinson, Group Upper 


hi t Medal with ‘‘o”’: 
hroughout the United States, April is recognized as oe ee ee ee gogety 


Child Abuse Prevention Month. Because child mal- beeen ees eee ek ins 
treatment is one of our most pressing national family, 
health and social problems, it is appropriate to observe QMCS G.P. Peterson, MSO Memphis 
this month. For more information on child abuse preven- CWO J.B. Farmer, CGDTWO (af) 
tion programs, contact Rich Curtis, district family 
program administrator, at (314) 425-4944 or call your local 
child protection service. 

The following information is provided by Dr. Deborah AUXILI ARY AW ARDS 
Daro, director of research, National Committee for Pre- 
vention of Child Abuse. 
Ten Reasons To Prevent Child Abuse Plaque of Merit: 

1. Child abuse can be fatal. E. Neal 
2. Child abuse stymies a child’s normal growth and D. Neal 

development. Certificate of Merit: 

Child abuse is costly for many social institutions. D.K. Routt 

Child abuse costs continue to multiply over time. Certificate of Administrative Merit: 

Child abuse victims often repeat the violent acts W.P. Breiner 

that they experienced on their own children. M. Wilson 


Treatment services, while critical, are often Certificate of Operational Merit: 
ineffective in permanently altering parental B.M. Turner 


behaviors. Award of Operational Merit: 
Prevention programs for parents before they N. & J. Hoskin 
become abusive reduce the likelihood for future Letter of Appreciation: 
maltreatment. D. Neff 
Prevention programs for children can improve a A. Neff 
child’s awareness on how to avoid child abuse. Group Action Award: 
Child abuse prevention efforts serve as a way to W. Cook 
combat other social problems. E. Sanders 

. Child abuse prevention creates a more compas- 
sionate society. 




















Current Notes.... 


“News from and for 
Second District people” 





$250 Scholarship 


The St. Louis area Officers 
Wives Club is sponsoring a $250 
college scholarship for students 
planning further academic or voca- 
tional education. 

All Second District depen- 
dents of Coast Guard active duty 
reserve, retired, deceased or Coast 
Guard civilian employees are eligi- 
able to apply. The scholarship will 
be available for courses beginning in 
January 1991. 

Send applications to Sara 
Smith, 61 Broken Oak Court, St. 
Charles, MO, 63303. Include your 
name, address, phone, desired 
school and the name and duty sta- 
tion of your sponsor. Also include a 
one-page typewritten essay on your 
career goals and how your course of 
study will help you achieve those 
goals. Applications must be re- 
ceived by Sept. 1. 


RU Adopts Highway 


Reserve Unit Leavenworth 
recently adopted a two-mile section 
of Missouri Highway 92. They 
volunteered to trim weeds and pick 
up litter as part of their community 
involvement program. 

Missouri Highway 92 is the 
main route into Leavenworth from 
Kansas City. When motorists travel 
this route into Kansas, they will be 


reminded of the Coast Guard 
presence in a traditionally Army 
town. The road crosses the Leaven- 
worth Bicentennial Bridge, which 
overlooks the Coast Guard station. 

The action of the reserve unit 
has prompted other groups to follow 
suit. As aresult, most of the 15 miles 
of Highway 92 from Interstate 29 to 
Leavenworth has been adopted. 

If your unit is interested in 
adopting a section of highway near 
your station, contact the local high- 
way engineering department. 


MSO Holds Seminar 


Firefighters from St. Louis 
area waterfront communities gath- 
ered together Feb. 27 and 28 to 
sharpen their shipboard firefighting 
skills. The seminar was sponsored 
in part by Marine Safety Office St. 
Louis. 

Firefighters learned various 
techniques to battle fires on tow- 
boats, tank barges and passenger 
vessels. They discussed vessel 
equipment and problems concern- 
ing hazadous cargo. 

The Coast Guard’s role in the 
event of a shipboard fire would be 
to monitor the situation and provide 
equipment and personnel if re- 
quested. They would also advise 
firefighters in technical matters 
such as vessel construction, sta- 
bility, structural fire protection and 
threats of pollution. 


Jailed For Charity 
by Cindy Renee’ Blythe 








With charges reading “not 
watching your back” and “‘destruc- 
tion of government property,” 
Captain Harry Tiffany, command- 
ing officer of the Pay and Person- 
nel Center, was led away from the 


comfort of his office Jan. 26 by 
Topeka, Kan., police officers. 

He was taken to a rather grim 
facility called Jail and Bail. Even 
though the bars were made out of 
plastic PVC piping and it was all for 
a good cause, Tiffany knew he was 
in the slammer. 

Judging from the smile on his 
face though, he did not despair. 
His crew came to the rescue rais- 
ing $157.50 in bail to spring the 
captain loose. Of course, his loyal 
crew had sponsored his incarcera- 
tion for Topeka’s First Annual Jail 
and Bail to benefit the American 
Cancer Society. 

Thanks to the efforts of more 
than 200 Topeka “jail birds,” 
$35,000 was contributed during the 
three-day fund raiser. 


Institute Cited 


Rear Admiral George Pass- 
more, chief of the Coast Guard 
Office of Personnel and Training, 
awarded the Meritorious Unit Com- 
mendation ribbon to the Coast 
Guard Institute Feb. 1 in Oklahoma 
City. 

Passmore praised the Insti- 
tute ‘‘for getting a big job done with 
fewer people with no interruption of 
service to the 48,000 student enrol- 
lments.” 

A victim of budget cuts, the 
Institute transferred course devel- 
opment responsibility to the respec- 
tive class A schools and was scaled 
down from 120 people to 37 over 
the past year. The Institute is re- 
sponsible for the worldwide distri- 
bution and administration of cor- 
respondence courses, tests, and ser- 
vicewide exams. 











x ihe Ser S aN 


Two Coast Guardsmen demonstrate the flotation characteristics of a Survival Exposure Suit during cold water survival training Jan. 25 in St. Louis. 
The suit, also known as a Gumby Suit, can support its occupant and one other person. Coast Guardsmen from the district office, Base St. Louis, 
Marine Safety Office St. Louis. the cutter Sumac and cutter Cheyenne participated in the training at the local YMCA.Photo by SN Greg Dominiak) 
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